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Notices to Correspondents. 


Notes. 


GABRIEL BOUGHTON: WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. 


More than twenty years ago (7 S. v. 149) 
a correspondent sought for particulars regard- 
ing Gabriel Boughton and William Hamilton, 
both of whom were surgeons in the service 
of the old East India Company, and occupied 
places of some distinction in the early history 
of British India. No reply seems to have 
been made to this inquiry. So little, 
indeed, was known of the romantic careers 
of either of these distinguished men that, 
probably for lack of material, neither has 
found a niche in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

To The Edinburgh Medical Journal for 
April, 1907, Dr. Andrew Cassels Brown 
contributed a very interesting and valuable 
sketch of the lives of Boughton and Hamil- 
ton, under the title of ‘Two Forgotten 
Medical Worthies.’ The account of Hamilton 
is founded on a paper contributed to}T'he 
Calcutta Review for April, 1903, by the late 


Mr. C. R. Wilson of Calcutta, under the 
heading of ‘The Personal History of Dr. 
William Hamilton, Benefactor of Calcutta’ ; 
and it is not probable that materials exist 
for a fuller memoir. Hamilton was an able, 
generous, and patriotic officer, and the 
profession may well be proud of 
im. 

Not les: honourable are the claims of 
Gabriel Boughton to the gratitude of 
posterity. The memoir given of him by 
Dr. Brown is in the main correct, but it has 
been very skilfully amplified by Lieut.-Col. 
D. G. Crawford, M.B., of the Indian Medical 
Service, and Civil Surgeon of Hugli, in a 
paper contributed by him to The Indian 
Medical Gazette for January, 1909, under the 
title of ‘The Legend of Gabriel Boughton.’ 
Col. Crawford has explored every available 
source of information, and the result is a 
very illuminative record of the career of one 
who took a leading part in the founding of the 
British rd@j in India. 

The legend, as those interested in India 
are generally aware, is that Gabriel Boughton, 
then surgeon of the Hopewell, was sent for 
to attend the daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan, who had been badly burnt ; that he 
was successful in effecting a cure ; and that, 
when desired to name his own reward, he 
asked for and obtained liberty for his 
masters, the Company, to trade in Bengal, 
after which the first settlement of the East 
India Company in Bengal was founded. 
The earliest book in which this legend is given 
at length seems to have been Stewart’s 
‘History of Bengal,’ which was published in 
1813; but a good deal will be found about 
Boughton in Yule’s notes to ‘The Diary of 
William Hedges,’ which was issued by the 
Hakluyt Society in three volumes in 1887, 
1888, and 1889. 

Col. Crawford has examined these and 
other authorities with great care and 
patience, and the conclusion at which he 
arrives is that 
“‘there appears to be no foundation whatever for 
the legend that Boughton cured the daughter of the 
Emperor Shah Jehan, when she was accidentally 
burned. There is no authority for the statement 
that he obtained a farman, or grant, in favour of 
the Company, from the Emperor. But it is certain 
that Gabriel Boughton real y existed ; that he was 
surgeon of the Hopewell; that he was sent from 
Surat to Agra, to Shah Jehan’s court, about the 
early part of 1645; that he went on to Bengal, 
and was a member of Shah Shuja’s retinue at 
his court at Rajmahal, between 1645 and 1650; 
and that he died in India before the end of 
1655. That he got a farman from Shah Shuja 
in a of the Company seems also practically 
certain. 
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Shah Shuja, it may be mentioned, was 
the second son of the Emperor Shah Jehan, 
and was Viceroy of Bengal. The exact 
date and place of Gabriel Boughton’s death 
are unknown, but that he was dead by 1657 
is known from a letter to Fort St. George, 
dated 31 Dec., 1657, which is cited in Hedges’s 
‘ Diary,’ iii. 188, and from which it appears 
that his widow had married William Pitts, 
a servant of the Company. Nor is anything 
known of his family. Dr. Brown ascertained 
that his name did not occur in the pedigree 
of the Rouse-Boughtons of Downton Hall, 
Shropshire. To use Col. Crawford’s words : 
“No stone marks his resting - place, no 
memorial of him is in existence. But 
History will continue to record his services 
to the Company and to his country.” 

Col. Crawford’s researches have also cleared. 
up ® point on which there was some uncer- 
tainty. The late Surgeon-Major Norman 
Chevers (known to the older readers of 
*N. & Q.’ as CALCUTTENSIS) contributed to 
The Calcutta Review for 1854, vol. xxiii., 
an article entitled ‘Surgeons in India, 
Past and Present,’ in which the Boughton 
legend was dealt with. Dr. Chevers con- 
jectured that Gabriel Boughton may have 
been identical with the ‘Mr. Boughton” 
who in 1615 accompanied Sir Thomas Roe 
to India, “and, on touching at Tamara on the 
coast of Arabia, was allowed to visit the house 
of the Mussalman king, where he was treated 
with ‘cahu,’ a black liquor, drank as hot 
as could be endured, which is supposed to 
have been coffee.” Dr. Chevers’s suggestion 
was adopted by Dr. Brown. But Col. 
Crawford points out, on the authority of Mr. 
William Foster’s edition of ‘ The Embassy of 
Sir Thomas Roe ’ (Hakluyt Society, 1899), 
pp. 32, 100, that the Boughton who accom- 
panied Roe was a private adventurer, 
named Humphrey Boughton, who died 
at Barhampur on 25 Nov., 1615, just_two 
months after Roe’s arrival in India. Hum- 
phrey may, however, have been a relative of 
Gabriel, and it would be interesting if some 
genealogical correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ 
could throw some light on the matter. 

It may be added in conclusion that the 
number of The Indian Medical Gazette in 


which Col. Crawford’s article appeared also f 


contains a valuable paper by Mr. William 
Foster on John Woodall, who, though he 
never visited India, was the first Surgeon- 
General to the East India Company. Wood- 
all’s name is included in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 
Biog.,’ but Mr. Foster’s memoir gives some 
fuller details of a very distinguished career. 

W. F. Pripeaux. 


LEGAL REFERENCES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. 


I suBsorn a few notes on legal allusions 
I have noticed in Shakespeare which I have 
not seen touched upon elsewhere. 

1. Servant’s speech in ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ I. ii. 58: “I pray, sir, can you 
read ?....Perhaps you have learn’d it 
without book: but, I pray, can you read 
anything you see ?” 

This contains an allusion to an abuse of 
the ‘‘ benefit of clergy’ which was not un- 
common. Male criminals could claim benefit 
of clergy (on their first offence, if it was not 
one of treason) if they showed themselves 
able to read. The test of scholarship was 
Psalm li. 1, and not infrequently the culprit 
learned this verse off by rote, and this he 
repeated parrot-like with the book in his 
hand as though he were reading. Hence 
one who has committed something to memory 
may have learnt it “ without book,’ being 
quite illiterate, and point is given to the 
query, ‘‘ Can you read anything you see ?”’ 

For ‘‘ without book,” meani “by 
heart,” see Gosson’s ‘ Apology,’ ed. Arber, 
p. 74. 

2. Holofernes’ speech in ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ IV. ii. 75, on seeing Jaquenetta ap- 
proach: ‘‘ A soul feminine saluteth us.” 

“Soul feminine” is the pedant’s per- 
version of feme sole, the legal expression for 
an unmarried woman. 

3. Pandarus’s speech, ‘ Troilus and Cres- 
sida,’ III. ii. 216: ‘‘ Because it shall not 
speak of your pretty encounters, press it 
to death.” 

Mr. Deighton in his edition of this play 
(‘‘ Arden Shakespeare’’) does not bring out 
the legal wanmanee of the punishment 
of pressing to death for silence. This 
(‘‘ Peine forte et dure”) was the punish- 
ment inflicted upon those who “ stood mute 
of malice ’’ and refused to plead. As a man 
could not be tried for felony until he had 
pleaded either “guilty” or “not guilty,” 
those who knew that they would _ con- 
victed, if tried, sometimes chose not to 
plead, but to be pressed to death uncon- 
victed, when their property was not for- 
feited, but passed to other members of the 
amily. 

4, Edgar’s speech, ‘ Lear,’ V. i. 43 :-— 

I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avouched there. 
Paulina’s speech, ‘Winter’s Tale,’ II. 


iii. 60 :-— 
I say good queen; 
would by combat make her I 
man. 
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These refer to “‘ trial by battle,” when trained 
pugilists were employed, as counsel are 
now, to champion the client’s cause. 

5. ‘Hamlet,’ I. ii. 157.—The illegality of 
marriage with a deceased husband’s brother 
is summed up in the word “ incestuous.” 

6. Leontes (‘ Winter’s Tale,’ II. i. 88), 
suspecting Hermione of adultery, calls her 
a traitor. The term “ traitor,’ used of an 
unchaste queen, is literally correct (Statute 
of Treasons, 25 Ed. III., stat. 5, c. 2); see, 
too, III. ii. 12-22, where the indictment 
covers two of the acts of treason specified 
in the statute—compassing the death of the 
king, and violating the king’s consort. It 
was on the latter count that Anne Boleyn 
was convicted and executed. See 1 State 
Trials, 418. 

Leontes calls Paulina a witch (II. iii. 67) 
and a traitor (II. iii. 82), and threatens to 
burn her (IT. iii. 113). The punishment was 
the legal one. Witches and women guilty 
of treason suffered death by burning. 

7. The wolf “‘ hanged for human slaughter”’ 
(‘ Merchant of Venice,’ IV. i. 134) is of course 
an allusion to the medieval law under which 
things and animals which had caused the 
death of a human being were forfeit. The 
animals were executed. 

P. A. McELwatne. 

{l. For ‘benefit of clergy” see 6 S. i. 37, 160; 
ii. 73; 7S. v. 268, 377; 8S. xii. 329, 409. 


7. For deodands see 7S. x. 446; 8 S. v. 509; 
vi. 73.] 


WILLIAM WYNNE RYLAND AND HIS 
FAMILY. 


In a publication entitled ‘Some Dis- 
tinguished Victims of the Scaffold’ (Kegan 
Paul, 1905), written so long ago that I 
think I may venture to cite the book without 
being suspected of “ log-rolling,” I devoted 
an article to William Wynne Ryland, ‘ the 
King’s Engraver,” who was hanged at 
Tyburn for forgery on 29 Aug., 1783. Pre- 
viously, the exact date of his birth had not 
been given by any of the authorities; and 
as it was known that the unfortunate man’s 
father, Edward Ryland, was for many years 
a printer and publisher in the Old Bailey, 
I naturally consulted the registers of the 
neighbouring parishes. At St. Sepulchre’s 
Church I came across the following records of 
baptism :— 

30 Noy., 1725. Edward, son of Edward and Mary 
Ryland in St. John Street, born 29 Oct. 

5 Sept., 1727. Leticia, daughter of the same, born 


4 Aug 
13 Oet.., 1730. Edward Grigg, son, born 3 Oct. 
25 Jan., 1733. Mary, daughter, born 25 Jan. 
1 Nov., 1736. Richard, son, born 31 Oct. 


My first inquiry at the adjacent parish of 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, elicited what I sought, 
for here I found an entry of the baptism of 
William Wynn (sic), son of Edward and 
Mary Ryland, on 2 Dec., 1733. Unluckily, 
I made no further search ; but as it did not 
seem probable that there could be two 
contemporary husbands and wives, who 
bore the names of Edward and Mary Ryland, 
living in adjoining parishes, and both having 
children at the same period, I concluded 
that William Wynn was the son of Edward 
and Mary Ryland of St. John Street, and 
that while he, owing to some unknown 
reason, had been christened at St. Martin’s, 
the rest of his brothers and sisters had been 
christened at St. Sepulchre’s. It was too 
hasty a surmise, which further research 
would have caused me to modify. 

A few months ago I received a letter 
from Mr. Alfred H. Mumford of Manchester, 
who, following up my investigations at 
St. Martin’s, Ludgate, made the discovery 
that seven children of Edward and Mary 
Ryland were baptized at this church. The 
baptismal register runs thus :— 

2 Dec., 1733. William Wynn, son of Edward and 
ey | Ryland, born 2 Nov. 

7 Feb., 1734 [1734/5]. Edward, son of the same, 
born 27 June. 

18 Nov., 1736. Robert, son, born 27 June. 

27 Aug., 1738. Joseph, son, born 26 Aug. 

24 Oct., 1740. Edward, son, born 17 Oct. 

22 Aug., 1742. John, son, born 18 Aug. 

22 Oct., 1744. Robert Holt, son, born 25 Sept. 

Thus the tradition that the clever and 
unlucky engraver was the eldest of seven 
children (all sons) seems to be amply corro- 
borated, and there were two Edward 
Rylands and two Mary Rylands respectively 
husband and wife, living at the same time 
in the parishes of St. Sepulchre and St. 
Martin, though what relationship the two 
couples bore to each other (if any) I am 
unable to decide. I hasten to correct the 
mistake into which I was led by this odd 
coincidence, lest I should lead astray others ; 
and at the same time I wish to return my 
best thanks to Mr. Mumford (whose per- 
mission I have to make this communica- 
tion) for taking the trouble to acquaint me 
with my error. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


“THe ANTIQUARY’S Books”: CHURCH- 
WARDENS’ Accounts.—May I tender the 
suggestion to Messrs Methuen, through the 
columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ that they should 
include as an early number of their valuable 
series @ volume on the subject of old-time 
churchwardens’ accounts ? At present there 
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is no really general work on the subject, so. 


far as I'am aware, and I am sure that all 
those who have made the MS. accounts of 
any particular parish or parishes their 
special study will agree that one is much 
wanted.. 

To make the suggested volume as useful 
as possible, I regard it as imperative that 
it should contain among its appendixes 
the following: an alphabetical list of 
wardens’ accounts printed or abstracted 
to the date of publication ; a chronological 
list (as complete as possible) of all parishes 
in England possessing accounts antedating 
1500; and a glossary of difficult words and 
terms to be met with in this class of record. 

McMurray. 


““MitteT.”’—In a leading article in The 
Times of 26 October on the present con- 
dition of Turkey reference is made _ to 
“the Greek, Armenian, and other millets 
which have been allowed to form States 
within the State.” From the context it is 
evident that the word millet is used in the 
sense of a religious community. What is 
the history of this term ? To what language 
does it belong ? It must be a word of rare 
occurrence in English books, as it finds 
no place in the great Oxford Dictionary. 
I suppose it is the same word as the Arabic 
millah, which occurs in the Koran fifteen 
times, and is generally used for the “‘ Religion 
of Abraham,” but in one passage for the 
religion of Jews and Christians. 
Deutsch in his famous article on Islam, 
which appeared in The Quarterly Review for 
October, 1869, makes some interesting re- 
marks on this important word. He says :— 

“We have to turn to one of those indigestible 
morsels, one of the many cruces of the exegetes of 
Orient and Occident. The word used in the Koran 
for the ‘ Religion of Abraham” is generally Millah. 
Sprenger, after ridiculing the indeed absurd attempts 
made to derive it from an Arabic root, concludes 
that it must be a foreign word, introduced by the 
teachers of the ‘Religion of Abraham’ into the 
Hejaz. He is perfectly right. Mil/lah=Memra= 
Louyos are identical: being the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
and Greek terms respectively for ‘ Word’—that 
surrogate for the Divine Name used by the Targum, 
by Philo, by St. John.” 

It is interesting to note that the Hebrew 
millah (word) belongs to the language of 
poetry, and occurs especially in Job. 

A. L. MAYHEw. 

Oxford. 


Emanuel | 


| 


| B.A. 


example worthy of recognition on the score 
of originality. Over a shop-front in Baker 
Street, Marylebone, is inscribed “ Lares 
et Penates, decorators and dealers in 
antiques.” Truly a fanciful method of 
veiling the identity of business principals ! 
How, one is tempted to ask, is access in the 
flesh to be gained to the partners in so 
figurative a concern ? CrecIL CLARKE. 


ApAm SmitnH’s Status aT OxFrorp.— 
Some misapprehension exists as to the 

osition occupied by the author of ‘The 

ealth of Nations’ during his residence at 
Balliol College, Oxford. He held a Warner 
Exhibition of 5/. quarterly. He was also one 
of the six Snell Exhibitioners sent from Glas- 
gow University, the five senior of whom re- 
ceived 101. for each quarter of thirteen weeks, 
diminished by a proportionate amount 
(2s. 24d.) for each day’s absence from Oxford 
without the Master’s leave. These exhibi- 
tions were not recognized as College places, 
and the holders of them were in no way 
distinguished from the Commoners of the 
College. In September, 1743, Adam Smith 
is found among the eight fourth-year men 
who are at the top of the list of Undergraduate 
Commoners. In September, 1744, six of 
these (Smith included) are found in the next 
higher division, the members of which are 
marked D*”’, z.e. Dominus, the recognized 
title of a B.A. ‘ From the title Dominus 
given to him in the buttery books ”’— 
I quote from W. Innes Addison’s admirable 
account of ‘ The Snell Exhibitions * (Glasgow, 
1901)—“‘ it has been conjectured by some 
writers that he did take the B.A. degree, 
in 1744.” This is, however, an error. What 
Adam Smith did was to pay the fees, and to 
go through the formalities, in virtue of which 
he was enrolled as a student of civil law. 
This step was frequently taken by wealthier 
students in preference to graduating in Arts. 
The Jurista, J.C.S. (Juris Civilis Studiosus), 
as he was then called—S.C.L. (Student of 
Civil Law) at a later period—was on an 
equality with the Bachelor of Arts ; received 
the academic title Dominus ; and wore a 
hood of the same blue silk as the B.C.L., 
but without the white fur trimming. 

Adam Smith must have taken this step 
in March, April, or May, 1744, since the man 
who precedes him in the Dominus list took 
29 Feb., 1743/4, and the man who 
follows took B.A. 28 May, 1744. In Sep- 


Messrs. Lares & Prenates.—Londoners tember, 1748, Smith’s name is third on the 
are accustomed to view in the streets of their list of Domini; he took his name off 4 Feb., 


great city many an ingenious device for 17489. 


ANDREW CLARK. 


attracting custom. Here is yet another Great Leighs Rectory, Chelmsford. 
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CABRIOLET: CaB: Mr. PickwickK.— 
In The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xciii. pt. i. 
p. 463, is the following under date 1823, 
April 23 :— 

‘*Cabriolets were in honour of his Majesty’s 
birthday introduced to the public this morning. 
They are built to hold two persons besides the 
driver (who is partitioned off from his company), 
and are furnished with a book of fares for the use 
of the a. to prevent the possibility of imposi- 
tion. These books will be found in a pocket inne 
inside of the head of the cabriolet. 
one third less than hackney-coaches.” 
It is not clear how the introduction of 
cabriolets on 23 April was in honour of the 
King’s birthday, which was 12 August. 

The cabriolet (no doubt private) is de- 
scribed in a 1789 quotation in the ‘New 
English Dictionary ’ as 
‘a light two-wheeled chaise drawn by one horse, 
having a large hood of wood or leather, and an 
ample apron to cover the lap and legs of the 
occupant.” 
It is, I think, worth noting that the descrip- 
tion of the public cabriolet of 1823 answers 
to the cab in which Mr. Pickwick drove on 
13 May, 1827, as depicted by Seymour 
(chap. i. of ‘ Pickwick’), and as appearing 
on @ much larger scale in Alfred Crowgq ‘ill’s 
extra illustrations, of which the first has 1 
the foot, ‘‘ Pub. May 1*. 1837 by Ackermann 
& C° 96 Strand.” Crowquill’s drawing gives 
the upper part of the cab with Mr. Pickwick 
inside, and the driver “ partitioned off” 
from him. It appears to be too narrow 
to contain two full-grown men. One of 
Onwhyn’s extra illustrations (‘‘ London: 
E. Grattan. 51 Paternoster Row Sept" 30. 
1837’) gives a back view of the off-side of 
a cab with the driver in his seat. It is the 
picture in which Mr. Pickwick is mounting 
the coach on his way to Ipswich, chap. xxii. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Bg “% cabriolet are discussed at 5 S. xii. 65, 


he fares are 


JUDGE JEFFREYS’s House IN WEST- 
MINSTER.—Some years ago I contributed 
to ‘N. & Q.’ a series of articles on this 
subject. I had an opportunity to call shortly 
afterwards at 37, Great George Street, 
the corner house in St. James’s Park, and 
was astonished to find on the landing the 
arms of the infamous judge fully emblazoned, 
with an inscription setting forth that the 
house was formerly occupied by him. 

As the whole of the north side of Great 
George Street and the whole of Delahay 
Street are to be pulled down shortly to 
make room for an extention of the Govern- 
inent offices, I paid another visit a few days 


ago to No. 37 (now empty), for the purpose 
of copying the inscription, but could not 
find it. Probably it and the coat of arms 
were removed when the former tenants, 
Messrs. Lucas & Aird, left the building some 
years ago. L. L. K. 


BLACKSTONE’s ‘COMMENTARIES,’ FIRST 
Epition.—A statement is made in Lowndes’s 
‘Bibliographer’s Manual’ about the first 
edition of this famous work which seems to 
be incorrect, or at anyrate for which I can 
find no corroboration. It states: ‘‘ Sundry 
passages, strongly advocating the liberty 
of the subject, were expunged in subse- 
quent editions.” I should be glad to learn 
what passages are referred to, as I am unable 
to find any such on careful comparison of 
the first, second, and fourth editions. 

The dates of publication are not quite 
correctly given in Lowndes. Vol. i. of the 
first edition appeared in 1765, vol. ii. in 
1766, vol. iii. in 1768, and vol. iv. in 1769. 
Of the second edition, vol. i. appeared in 
1766 (not 1768, as stated in Lowndes), vol. ii. 
in 1767, vols. iii. and iv. in 1768 and 1769. 
It will be seen that the second edition 
consists of a revised issue of vols. i. and ii. 
only, vols. iii, and iv. serving for both 
editions. An extract from the preface of 
vol. i. of the second edition will make this 
clear :— 

“Upon a careful revisal of the former edition of 
this volume, the author hath found it necessary to 
supply some omissions and correct many errors 
partly from his own observation, and partl pointed 
out to him by the candor of his learned friends. 
These he once had intended to publish separately, 
as a supplement to the former impression; but 
found them sometimes too minute, and in general 
too much interwoven with the body of the work, to 
be easily distinguished and extracted. An under- 
taking of this nature must always be open to im- 
provement ; but he hopes that the subsequent 
volumes will stand in less need of correction. 

“2 Nov. 1766.” ‘ 

No hint is given that any part of the text 
of the first edition is omitted, and I can 
discover nothing of the kind. There is a 
certain amount of revision, including a 
somewhat fuller description of the com- 
ponent parts of the kingdom ; but the addi- 
tional matter amounts to a few pages only. 

There are also no discoverable omissions 
in the fourth edition, 1770 (the third edition 
is not in the British Museum) but there 
is a notable paragraph added, which is 
probably the basis of Lowndes’s statement. 
In the life of Blackstone in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
(vol. v. p. 138) an account is given of the 
passage of arms over Wilkes’s case in which 
the ‘Commentaries’ was quoted as an 
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authority against the position on the ques- 
tion taken up by its author. Blackstone 
made no reply in the House, but the follow- 
ing additional paragraph appears on p. 163 
of the fourth edition :— 

there are not only | standing incapa- 
cities ; but if any person is made a peer by the king, 
or elected to serve in the house of commons by the 
people, yet may the respective houses upon com- 
plaint of any crime in such person, and _ proof 
thereof, adjudge him disabled and incapable to sit 
asa member; and this by the law and custom of 
parliament.” 

The authorities given for this statement 
are: Whitelocke of parl. ch. 102. See 
Lords’ Journ. 3 May, 1620. “13 May, 1624. 
26 May, 1725. Com. Journ. 14 Feb., 1580. 
21 Jun., 1628. 9 Nov., 21 Jan., 1640. 
6 Mar., 1676. 6 Mar., 1711. 17 Feb., 1769. 

Hence, as far as can be seen, any special 
value attached to the first edition should be 
shared by the second, and is at best of a 
negative character, viz., that it does not 
contain a paragraph which was added later 
to meet a particular case. 
PRIDEAUX, Librarian. 


FRANCIS KinpDLEMARSH.—Going through 
the register of All Hallows, Bread Street, 
for another purpose, I find that the very 
first baptismal entry relates to this writer 
in ‘The Paradise of Dainty Devises.’ The 
register begins in 1538 :— 

‘The 29th yere of King Henry the eight. 

Christenings. 
Imprimis, the 18th day of Oct. 1538 was christened 
Frances, the sonne of Richard Kindlemarsh.” 
This register is interesting only because of 
the Milton entries, but I thought this second- 
ary writer might be noted. C. C. StopEs. 


ARDEN Famity.—In the Rothwell Regis- 
ter (Yorks Parish Register Society) are the 
following entries, which may be of interest 
in connexion with the family of Shakespeare : 

1657, “‘ August xxvjth. John Arden of Killing- 


worth in the county of Northampton was buried at 
Rothwell.” 


1658/9, Burial, January 17. “‘Thomas Arden of 
Killingworth in the countie of Warwicke.” 
** Killingworth ” is probably Kenilworth. 
G. D. Lumps. 


‘‘FIsH IN TROUBLED WATERS.”’ — The 
‘N.E.D.’ under ‘ Fish,’ vb., I. 1. ¢, explains 
this figurative phrase as meaning “‘ to take 
advantage of disturbance or trouble to 
gain one’s end,” and the quotations given 
bear this out. But Roget’s ‘ Thesaurus’ 
enters the phrase under ‘ Difficulty’ (704), 
with, as synonymous expressions, ‘‘ buffet 


W. 
Reform Club, 


the waves, swim against the stream, scud 
under bare poles”? ; and again under ‘Dis- 
cord’ (713), with the parallel expressions 
“get into hot water, brawl, kick up a row 
(dust), turn the house out of window.” 
Surely the phrase has no such meanings as 
are here, by implication, assigned to it. 
Donatp FERGUSON. 


Quvries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Cum oF THE CLouGH.—The traditional 
ballad of ‘Adam Bell, Clim of the Clough, 
and William of Cloudesly’ is found in 
numerous early copies, but all are clearly of 
one version. The story therein is built 
entirely around William of Cloudesly. He 
is either the chief actor or the cause of the 
action all through the ballad. Both Adam 
Bell and Clim play minor parts, the role of 
the latter being especially unimportant. 
Yet it is Clim of the Clough alone that is 
mentioned in several literary references ; 
and that in these cases his name is not used 
merely for ease in making rime is seen by 
such passages as the following :— 

‘ Gwalter Lynne, printer, in his dedication.... 
of ‘ The true beliefe in Christ and his sacraments,’ 
1550, says, ‘I woulde wyshe tharfore that al 
men, women, and chyldren, would read it. Not 
as they haue bene here to fore accustomed to 
reade the fained storyes of Robinhode, Clem of 
the Cloughe, wyth such lyke to passe the tyme 
wythal,’ ” &c.—Ritson, ‘ Robin Hood,’ Notes and 
Illustrations, x. 

See also the passage soon to be quoted from 
Nash. 

Because of such references, it would seem 
probable that Clim must have been at one 
time a more important popular figure than 
our surviving ballad version would of itself 
indicate. This inference is much strength- 
ened by the fact that some of the refer- 
ences cannot be explained by anything 
in our extant ballad. There is an especially 
mysterious reference in Nash’s ‘ Pierce 
Penilesse His Supplication to the Divell,’ 
London, 1592 (Collier reprint, p. 58). The 
author is against drinking. That one vice 
obscures all one’s virtues; then— 

“Clim of the Clough, thou that usest to drinke 
nothing but scalding lead and sulpher, in hell 
thou art not so greedie of thy night geare. O! 
but thou hast a foule swallow if it come once to 
the carousing of humane bloud; but thats but 
seldome, once in seaven yeare, when theres a 
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great execution, otherwise thou art tide at rack | 
and manger, and drinkest nothing but the aqua | 
vite of vengeance all thy life time. The pro-| 
verbe gives it foorth thou art a knave, and there- 
fore I have more hope thou art some manner of a 
good fellowe: let me intreate thee (since thou 
hast other iniquities inough to circumvent us 
withall) to wype this sinne out of the catalogue 
of thy subtilties: helpe to blast the vynes, and 
sow [sour?] the wines inthe cellersand merchants 
storehouses....”’ 

I confess I cannot see precisely what is 
meant by this long account. I cannot 
see much that is tangible by which to 
associate it with the ballad hero. Yet that 
this is not an isolated fancy, due solely to 
Nash himself, is perhaps shown by a brief 
nin a in Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist’ (Act I. 
sc. 

*Slight, I bring you 
No cheating Clim o’ the Cloughs, or Claribels; 
and just possibly by stanza 40 of our ballad : 
Then shall not helpe Clim of the Cloughe, 
Nor yet Adam Bell, 
Though they came with a thousand mo, 
Nor all the deuels in hell. 

I should like much to obtain other impor- 
tant references to Clim of the Clough, and any 
floating traditions, &c., that can be used 
toward explaining these passages. 

E. BRYANT. 

University of Kansas, U.S.A. 


MILDEw IN Booxs.—In the First Series of 
“N. & Q.’ a@ correspondent signing B. com- 
plains (1 S. ii. 103) of mildew in books, as 
found in a public library in Liverpool. An- 
other correspondent, signing T. I. (same vol., 
. 236), mentions a few facts about mildew, 

ut does not give a remedy, and says there is 
no cure. Has the matter been treated in ‘N. 
& Q.’ at other times? I am interested in the 
matter, having the care of books in a country 
where mildew is very frequent, and have 
observed that it depends entirely on the 
class of materials used in the binding. Of 
books standing on the same shelf in the same 
light, some have continually mildew on 
them, others not a particle. 

FIGARoLA-CANEDA. 
Compostela, 49 (altos) Havana. 


[See 68. v. 187, 474.] 


CANNING ON “ToBy 
6 March, 1827, George Canning, in reply to 
Sir John Copley, made a speech in favour 
of Roman Catholic Emancipation. He 
detected that Copley had derived his facts 
and arguments from a —— by Henry | 
Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, and in his 


speech made some allusion to “‘ Toby Phil- 


pot.” 


Can any of your readers tell me where 
this allusion is to be found? It does not 
appear in the published speeches of Canning, 
or in any life of him which I have been able 
to find. Was there a song, or a proverb or 
saying? or did he merely allude to the 
familiar form of a —— 

OHN MuRRAY. 


50, Albemarle Street, W. 


CIRE-PERDUE PROCESS AND Sir J. SAVILE 
Lumuey.—Sir J. Savile Lumley (who after- 
wards took the additional name of Savile, 
and was raised to the peerage with the title 
of Baron Savile), while ambassador to Italy, 
wrote a short account of this process, which 
was published, I believe, as a Parliamentary 
paper, or ‘‘ by command.” Can any of your 
readers give me the reference to this? I 
asked a question bearing on this at 10 S. 
x. 89, but received no reply. 

J. F. Rorron. 

Godalming. 


** ADOXOGRAPHY.”’— 

‘“‘He [Plutarch] discards the tricks of the 
school, adoxography, epigram, and, as a rule, 
paradox.’’—Glover, ‘ The Conflict of Religions in 
the Early Roman Empire,’ p. 85. 

What does this word mean? It might 
mean, I suppose, discourse about obscure, 
ignoble people; but as ‘ adoxography ” 
is mentioned among “the tricks of the 
school,” it may perhaps be intended to mean 
saying what is improbable or unexpected. 
The word does not occur in Liddell and 
Scott or in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 

A. L. MAayHew. 


Basin GoopE.—I have an Early Victorian 
book-plate belonging to Basil Goode. The 
arms are Gules, a chevron arg. charged 
with three Tudor roses : in chief and base as 
many lions rampant. The crest is a lion 
passant. The motto is “ Spes mea in deo.” 
From the ribbon bearing the motto spring 
on the dexter side a branch of an oak, and 
on the sinister side a branch of palm. 

I am told that this family are connected 
with one of the large landowners in South 
Wales, but I cannot trace any such con- 
nexion in the above arms. Can any of your 
readers help me as to the history of these 
arms or tell me how the Goodes became 
possessed of them ? Cott, CAMB. 


Dr. LAURENCE Womack.— Will some 


‘of your readers give me any biographical 


or personal particulars of Dr. L. Womack, 
Archdeacon of Suffolk? He was a warm 
adherent of Charles I., and later Bishop of 
St. Davids (1683-5). I shall be gl to 
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learn the titles of any pamphlets or books 
written by him. Is any portrait of him 
known ? Will some correspondent kindly 
send me an exact transcription (as to letter- 
ing and spacing) of the inscription on tomb- 
stone in aisle of St. Margaret’s, Westminster ? 
I am familiar with Bevan’s ‘ History of St. 
David’s,’ and no portrait is known at the 
Palace, Abergwili. 
(Miss) CHARLOTTE SIMPSON. 
Sandholm, Shorey Bank, Burnley. 


LAMBPARK: “ ONE LAMPTE.’’—Lambpark 
is the name of a seven-acre field adjoining 
the glebe of Honiton, Devon. A quota- 
tion by Miss LeGA-WEEKEs, ante, p. 346, 
suggests an etymology of the name which is 
novel to me, and I should like to ask for 
further information. That quotation is 
from a report of the year 1564-5, and con- 
tains the phrase: ‘one pece of ground 
called moarte parke, containing v acres.... 
geven to the maintenance of one lampte with 
morte.” May I also ask for references as to 
the full meaning of “‘ one lampte”’ ? 

Savile Club, W. 


“WHEN THE DEVIL GOES 
A-NUTTING.”—In a facetious letter from 
Gervas Pigot (circa 1663-4), on the subject 
of a ‘ Key to Hudibras’ occurs the following 
sentence :— 

“It dat arridere no less than deridere, and so 
tickles their itching eares, that they cannot forbear 
scratching : in so much that I am almost of a beliefe 
the author had a design upon the presbiterian 
Luggs, to make them the verry scabbs ot y® church, 
w (to save the pillory the labor) at y* next religious 
meeting when y° holy Sisters shall breath y™ selves 
out into auricular confession, might fall off of them- 
selves as filberts do from there [sic] husks about 
Holyrood day, when the Divell (‘tis said) goes a 
Nutting.” 

Is anything known of this legend ? 
Extot 


St. BerNaRD Docs In EncGLAND.—I am 
collecting information on the early history 
of the St. Bernard dog in this country, and 
should be glad of information on the following 
points. 

The anonymous author of ‘ A Tour to Great 
St. Bernard’s and Round Mont Blanc’ 
(London, 8vo, 1827), in describing the dogs 
at the hospice, says: ‘‘I saw one of these 
dogs in London at the place where the 
models of Switzerland were exhibited.” 
When and where was this exhibition held ? 
In what book or periodical is it described ? 

A St. Bernard dog called “‘ L’Ami”’ was 
imported in 1829, and ‘“ was exhibited in 
both London and Liverpool to many 


thousand people at the charge of one shilling 
admission.” His picture was lithographed 
by “ Mr. Clarke of Holborn” (‘ Richardson : 
Dogs, their Origin and Varieties,’ 1847.) 
I want a reference to an account of this 
exhibition. Who was “ Mr. Clarke” ? 
Where can I find an account of the dog 
exhibited by Albert Smith at the Egyptian 
Hall in 1852 ? Percy MANNING. 
6, St. Aldate’s, Oxford. 


Rev. Henry Morris or BURNLEY, 
1640-53.—Particulars are desired of the 
earlier life of this minister — parentage, 
college, whom he married, and names of his 
appointments. Was he Welsh? He was 
from 1640 to 1653 minister of Burnley 
Parish Church, Lanes, and died there at the 
latter date. MARYLEBONE. 


PARISH REGISTERS BEFORE 1538.—Where 
can I find information on parish registers 
previous to Henry VIII.’s order of 1538 ? 

JoHN HAUTENVILLE COPE. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W. 

(Try Mr. A. M. Burke’s ‘Key to Ancient Parish 
Registers.’] 


Tue Yew Poerry.—I should be 
grateful if readers of ‘N. & Q. could tell 
me where I can find the three following 
quotations 

1. The Druid grove, where many a reverend yew 

Hides from the thirsty beam the moontide dew. 


2. Lonely and huge, the giant yew, 
As champion to his country true, 
Stands forth to guard the rearward post, 
The bulwark of the scattered host. 


3. What scenes have passed since first this ancient 


yew 

In all the strength of youthful beauty grew ! 

Here patriot Barons might have musing stood, 

And plann’d the Charter for their country’s 

good, 

The first two quotations have been 
attributed to Sir James Mackintosh, and the 
last to Fitzgerald; but I have failed to trace 
them, though I have hunted in volumes 
by James Mackintosh (with and without 
the title) and by Fitzgerald from Edward 
FitzGerald to the ‘‘ Small beer ac 


“Lin” in Scotcw DocuMENTS.— 
What is the significance of the letters, or 
couplet, “lie,” used frequently in the 
following way in ancient documents in 
Scotland ? In a Latin title-deed, in giving 
names of places untranslatable into Latin, 
the scribe inserts the Scotch, prefixing “ lie.’ 
Again, in a long enumeration you find it 
introducing a clause. Sometimes it seems 
to mean nothing particular beyond a breath- 
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ing pause. At other times “literally ” 
seems to be its equivalent, or sometimes one 
would be inclined to substitute “‘ z.e.,” that 
is.’ The following examples will, perhaps, 
suffice. 

From Glasgow records:  terris 
dominicalibus lie maynes, et pratis nuncu- 
patis ie Provand meadow.” 

From Peebles records: ‘‘Cum molendino 
granario vocato lie the Rindmylne,” &c. 

D. 


Daviss’s Ericgkam on Actors.—The oft- 
quoted epigram by John Davies of Here- 
ford, of the year 1603, presents several 
difficulties. I will reprint it in full :— 
Players, I love ye and your quality, 

As ye are men—that pastime not abused ; 

And some 1 love for painting, poesy ; 

And say fell Fortune cannot be excused 

That hath tor better uses you refused. 

Wit, courage, good shape, good parts, and all good 
(As long as all these goods are no worse used) ; 

And though the stage doth stain pure gentle blood, 
Yet generous ye are in mind and mood. 

Did the author by the words “‘ for paint- 
ing” in the third line, refer to Burbage ? 
Is the period after “‘ refused ”’ in the fifth line 
correct, or did he mean to say that Fortune 
gave them the good qualities named, 
but refused to allow them to use her gifts 
for better purposes? What is the exact 
sense of “all good” with the limitation 
in parenthesis ? G. KRUEGER, 

Berlin. 


BEtTUBIUM.—Thomson, in his ‘ Autumn,’ 
surveying in thought Caledonia from south 
to north, from the Tweed, which first heard 
his Doric reed, passes 

To where the north-inflated tempest foams 

O’er Orca’s or Betubium’s highest peak. 

Of course the collocation suggests Shet- 
land; but is there any place in those 
islands called Betubium, or is it intended 
to apply to the whole group? And whence 
the name ? W. T. Lynn. 


‘Le Livre’ anp Casanova.—I should 
be grateful for information relative to 
Armand Baschet’s ‘ Preuves curieuses de 
YAuthenticité des Mémoires de Jacques 
Casanova.’ I possess the following numbers 
of Le Livre: January, 1881; February, 
April, May, 1881; February, 1884; Febru- 
ary, 1887; August, 1887; February, 1889 ; 
March, 1889. These numbers contain articles 
on Casanova—some by Armand Baschet, 
others by Octave Uzanne. Were there any 


other articles on Casanova in that periodical ? 
RicHarD EDGCUMBE. 


PoLwHELe’s ‘ History or CORNWALL.’— 
Will some one kindly direct me to a full and 
accurate collation of this perplexing work ? 
The accounts in Lowndes, vol. ix. of The 
Western Antiquary, and the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis ’ are not sufficiently minute. 

GREGORY GRUSELIER. 


THURLBY Famity.—Some account of the 
family of Thurlby would be acceptable to 
J. Rowe, M.B 
88, Grange Road, Bradford. 


Replies. 


GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’ AND PLOUGHING 
CUSTOMS. 
(10 S. xii. 309.) 

My memory of the South Country in the 
forties is that the plough teams knocked off 
at about 2.30. There were no nosebags 
for the horses; but the worst sufferer in a 
long day was the atomy of a ge gat 
often only eight or nine years old, who had 
to trudge through the thick, long stubble 
of those days alongside the fore horses of 
the team, harnessed one behind the other. 
There was a halt of about a quarter of an 
hour at 11.30 for ‘‘a bit o’ nammut,” carried 
in a small canvas bag.* . 

The present generation knows nothing 
of those little carter-boys, in sole charge of 
two or three horses drawing manure from the 
farm-yard to distant fields, the men being 
employed at either end. Provided with a 
light whip of three twisted withies tied at 
the butt, with a short lash of twisted string, 
the boy was master of any situation, with 
his two words “Cum ’ither” and “‘ Wugg.” 
The latter word, meaning to incline to the 
off, was, to my surprise, not mentioned in 
the late lengthy discussion on ‘ comether. 
It may, perhaps, not unreasonably be con- 
nected with wdges, the genitive of O.E. woh, 
crooked. 

I may add that no farm stable was without 
a horse named “ Doc-turr,” usually one with 
a bit of character about him. This arose 
from that functionary invariably affording 
the comic relief in the shows of the Christmas 
mummers. 


I think it may be taken as certain that 
Gray made no attempt at meticulous 
accuracy, but thought only of harmony and 


* The “nammut” was accompanied by a swig at 
a tiny keg of “‘ ziderkin,” extracted from the mashed 


Edgbarrow, Crowthorne. Berks. 


me given away by the farmer after his brew of 
cider 
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well-balanced periods. Ploughing, begun in 
autumn, goes on in winter when the weather 
permits, and finishes in spring, when the 
ground is prepared for the ‘‘ Lent corn.” 
All this time the ploughman cannot work 
on very late—not late enough for the curfew, 
if rung at the usual time ; and even when, 
if he be carter or under-carter, he has taken 
his team to stable and attended to the 
horses properly, it would be only in the 
depth of winter that it would be dark when 
he wended his way home. At this season you 
would hardly hear the “‘ droning beetle,” and 
certainly the owl would not be complaining. 
Of course, I am speaking of agricultural 
operations as I have always known them 
conducted in this locality ; but there may be 
differences in other counties. 
E. E. STREET. 
Chichester. 


I do not think we need tie Gray down 
to the literal meaning of “ plowman”’ (so 
spelt by Gray) in the third line of his poem. 
It will be enough if we understand 
labourer.” 

As to ploughing customs, it is no doubt 
general to begin early, and finish about half- 
past two; but here in Devonshire I often 
see @ man ploughing at sunset. It depen 
on what time they begin. . M. W. 


From 1880 to 1887 I lived in Herts. One 
or two farms in the parish I served were 
tenanted by Cornishmen, and I well recollect 
the surprise and disgust of the parishioners, 
especially the farmers, expressed in no un- 
certain manner by them towards these new- 
comers for ploughing after two o’clock. I 
could not accustom myself to the sight for a 
long time, and used to pity the horses. 

_ Here in Lancashire ploughing is continued 
till the evening. I note with gratitude 
that in bleak, cold weather horses have 
cloths over them, which goodly custom 
does not obtain in all parts of England. 

M.A.Oxon. 


This question has often been discussed. 
It has been pointed out that the plough 
ceases to work about two o’clock, or at any 
rate before three; but it is usually for- 
gotten that the ploughman not only has to 
bring his horses to the stable, but also must 
= some time there in ‘‘ seeing to them.” 

he wife who said that he came home at 
half-past two must have meant that he 
came back to the village, not to his cottage. 
He would hardly get to the cottage before 
four at the earliest. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that Gray, who was not country- 


bred, used ‘“‘ ploughman”’s as a synonym 
for any farm labourer. Here he was wrong, 
since the ploughman is a skilled labourer, and 
in the Midlands gets a shilling a week more 
than a labourer who does not 


I can remember when the general name 
for farm hands was “ ploughboy,” and in this 
sense Gray’s lines would be fairly accurate, 
for in his day the farm hands worked longer 
hours than is now the case. Probably in 
his day the ploughman might take his team 
out at 6 o’clock in the morning, but he 
would be in before noon. In this part of 
North Notts at the present day the hours are 
34, 4, or 44 hours’ actual ploughing, depend- 
ing upon the nature of the land—“ clay ” 
for the shorter term, and “sand” for the 
longer. These hours do not represent the 
actual hours the ploughman works—only 
those of his team. He has to feed his 
horses about two hours before they begin 
work, and to attend to them in other ways, 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Gray would be quite right in some parts 
of the country, but not perhaps in all. In 
the Midlands, where I was brought up, it 
was customary in my boyhood, on the 
larger farms at any rate, to go to plough 
the first thing in the morning, and keep at 
it until 2 or 2.30 in the afternoon; but 
the smaller farmers of the Isle of Axholme 
(and presumably of other parts) frequently 
make what they call “‘ two yokes ”’ of a day’s 
ploughing, the first extending from about 
8 in the morning till 12, the latter for about 
the same time, or rather less, in the evening. 
This gives the ploughman, who is often the 
farmer himself, the middle of the day at 
home—a convenient arrangement in many 
respects. I have often seen men returning 
home with their teams about curfew-time, 
for when I first went to live in the Isle the 
curfew was still rung there. Cc. Cc. B 


The hour at which the poet settles to his 
meditation is indicated in the opening stanza. 
The curfew bell is tolling, the lowing kine 
are winding slowly homewards from the 
pasture, and the ploughman passes as the 
twilight begins to gather. Presumably the 
time was 9 P.M., at which hour, according to 
‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton,’ “’tis time 
to ring curfew.” This being so, the season 


must have been early or late summer, when 
there is virtually no ploughing to be done. 
How, then, should the ploughman have his 
place in the description ? 


e might be the 
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tenant of a “ small holding,” and find himself 
constrained to struggle for a bare living 
from dawn to dewy eve. Even so he was 
not likely to be at the plough till such a late 
hour, but he might have been hoeing turnips 
or diligently making hay while the last rays 
of the sun favoured his labours. Or, again, 
he might have been at the stables, giving 
the horses their last fodder for the day, a 
service which is customarily rendered be- 
tween 8 and 9intheevening. Then he would 
plod his weary way to the bosom of his own 
domestic circle, satisfied that at last the 
long day was over. While these are possi- 
bilities, it has also to be borne in mind that 
Gray was a scholarly recluse, who was not 
likely to have definite knowledge of agri- 
cultural habits. A casual peasant jogging 
heavily down the road might very well 
suggest to him the toiler in the field. 

It is difficult to realize that the ploughing 
day should anywhere close “ about half- 
past two.” All, of course, will depend upon 
the practice of the district in which the 
ploughman is engaged. But as ploughing is 
done as a rule when the day is not at the 
longest, the ‘afternoon yokin’,” as it is 
called in Scotland, usually lasts from 2 P.M. 
till twilight. When the day admits of a 
full number of working hours, the forenoon 
labours proceed from 8 to 12, and those of 
the afternoon from 2 to 6, two hours after 
midday being allowe’ ‘for dinner and rest. 

Tuomas BAYNE. 


Observe that the ploughman is not said 
to be plodding homeward from ploughing. 
Ploughing does not go on throughout the 
whole year, and the ploughman takes his 
share of other farm work, but naturally 
keeps the name of his characteristic employ- 
ment. See @ previous discussion at 7 8. 
ix. 468 ; x. 18, 117. W. CB. 

[Other correspondents thanked for replies.] 


Str Humparey GitBert’s Last Worps 
(10 8. xi. 447).—The words attributed to Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert and the similar remark of 
Friar Elston have their parallel, if not 
their origin, in the saying recorded of the 
philosopher Anaxagoras that the distance 
to the world below is the same from every 
place. See Diogenes Laertius, ii. 3, 6 (11): 

IIpés tov Surpopodvra Eevns 

The story is found still earlier in Latin :— 


‘*Preclare Anaxagoras, qui cum Lampsaci more- 
retur, querentibus amicis, velletne Clazomenas in 


patriam, si quid accidisset, auferri, ‘ Nihil necesse 
est,’ inquit, ‘undique enim ad_inferos tantundem 
bo est.’”—Cicero, ‘Tusculan Disputations,’ i. 43, 

Otto, ‘Die Sprichwérter und sprich- 
wortlichen Redensarten der Romer,’ under 
“ inferi,” points out that the saying has also 
been attributed to Diogenes and to Aris- 


ohn Davis in his commentary on the 
‘Tusculans’ (p. 105, ed. 3, 1730) quotes 
(from Arrian) a remark of Epictetus to the 
same effect ; and from an epigram of Arce- 
silaus given by Diog. Laert., iv. 6, 4 (31), 
the line 

yap cis’Axépovta tov od dardv iva 

The thought may fairly be regarded as a 
commonplace. Epwarp BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


A melancholy pagan parallel to Friar 
Elston’s noble words (as to which see Abbot 
Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries,’ 1906 ed., p. 49) is to be found 
in the ‘ Palatine Anthology’ (x. 3). J. A. 
Symonds, M.D., the father of a more illus- 
trious son, has a fine version of this at 
p. 37 of Tomson’s ‘Selections from the Greek 
Anthology ’ in ‘‘ The Canterbury Poets ” :—- 

Straight is the way to Acheron, 
Whether the spirit’s race is run 
From Athens or from Merde: 
Weep not, far off from home to die ; 
The wind doth blow in every sky 
That wafts us to that doleful sea. 

Major Robert Guthrie Macgregor also gives 
a poetical rendering in his ‘Greek Antho- 
logy ’ (vii. 69). JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


In Sir T. More’s ‘ Utopia’ there is a 
similar expression put to the credit of 
Ralph Hythloday. Robinson’s translation 
renders it as follows: “The way to heaven 
out of all places is of like length and dis- 
tance.” More himself, it is related, used 
much the same words when visited by his 
wife in the Tower, the version being: 
“Ts not this house as nigh heaven as mine 
own ?” Cuas. W. TERRY. 

Taunton. 


The querist says that as Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, with all on board his ship, perished 
off Newfoundland, his last words cannot be 
known. As I remember the story regarding 
him, it was to the effect that a companion 
vessel parted from his, and that the last 
view the surviving crew had of Sir Humphrey 
was of him sitting upon the deck with a Bible 
on his knee, and that the last words they 
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heard him speak were: ‘“‘The way to 
heaven is as near by sea as by land.” 
WILLCOCK. 
Lerwick. 


(Mr. T. Bayne also refers to Anaxagoras. ] 


““TACKLE-HOUSE”’: TACKLE-PORTER ” 
(10 S. xii. 307, 350).—There is a very satis- 
factory definition of a ‘ tackle-porter”’ in 
Dodsley’s ‘ London and its Environs,’ 1761, 
s.v. ‘ Porters ’ :— 

“‘Tackle-porters are such of the Ticket porters as 
are furnished with weights, scales, &c., and their 
business is to weigh goods.” 

Ergo, it is reasonable to conclude that 
tackle-houses were so called from the circum- 
stance of their having housed the weighing- 
tackle used in assessing the gravity of all 
goods and merchandise, whether export 
or import, leaving or entering the port of 
London. J. MacMIcHAEL. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


JUAN FERNANDEZ: AN Earty CRUSOE 
(10 S. xii. 285).—It is quite true, as stated 
by Basil Ringrose, that a man spent some 
years alone on the island of Juan Fernandez 
long previous to the time of Alexander 
Selkirk. The man was a native of the 
Mosquito Coast called ‘‘ William,’ who 
had been one of the crew of Capt. Bar- 
tholomew Sharp, a notorious freebooter of 
the seventeenth century. In January, 1681, 
Sharp was engaged in depredations along 
the west coast of South America, and during 
his cruise called at the above island. When 
there, he was surprised by the sudden 
appearance of three Spanish ships of war, 
and he prudently retired, leaving fichind him 
the unfortunate ‘ William.” 

Dampier says that ‘ William ” remained 
alone on the island for over three years, and 
that he was taken off in April, 1684. 
Dampier also gives a short account of 
William’s mode of life on the island. 

Capt. Sharp was a terror to the Spaniards, 
and some account of him and of the sudden 
departure from Juan Fernandez is given in 
Alsedo y Herrera’s book ‘ Piraterias y 
Agresiones de los Ingleses y de otros 
Pueblos de Europa en la América Espafiols 
desde el Siglo XVI. al XVII.,’ published at 
Madrid in 1883. 

Basil Ringrose, 


one of Sharp’s com- 


panions, got home in March, 1682. The 
doings of the buccaneers were then interest- 
ing the people of London, who had been 
reading Exquemeling’s account of Morgan’s 
exploits, as given in ‘The Buccaneers of 
America,’ published by one William Crooke. 


Some of the freebooters were then living in 
London and had become respectable. They 
did not like Exquemeling’s book, and a new 
edition was brought out. This edition was 
watered down. 

In 1685 William Crooke obtained a de- 
tailed account from Ringrose of the doings 
of Sharp, and he published that account 
as the second volume, or part iv., of the 
‘ Buccaneers of America.’ 

Wo. C. Cooxs, F.R.G.S. 

Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. 


Tommy SHoRT on ARISTOTLE (10 S. xii. 
70).—The passage in question was probably 
from ‘ Rhetoric,’ lib. II. xii. This chapter 
begins : 

‘a tives . Kata TA Kat 
Tas Kal Tas Kal tas 
dueAPwpev peta dé 
vedtns, Kal Kal ynpas. 

Mr. Picxrorp will relish this extract all 
the more when he is told that the copy 
from which it is quoted has on its fly-leaf the 
autograph “ William Bright, 1841,” and 
that it is full of the neatly written and lucid 
notes of the late Oxford Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History. His summary of the chapter 
now in question may be welcome to others 
than my venerable friend :— 

“Tn youth we expect not so much virtuous Habit 
as tepBoAi) of impulse. In manhood we may 
expect virtuous Habit, or at least Habits good or 
evil. In old age we may expect a second outbreak 
of passion, or else the other bad extreme of 
éAXevus. The faults of manhood will be those of 
deliberate badness, not from impulse, but from 
principle. In old age we may either expect an 
outbreak of bad or of good impulses. Feeling 
wakes, sleeps, and reawakes for good or evil.” 

DEEDES. 

Chichester. 


Having at hand only Buckley’s transla- 
tion of ‘ Aristotle’s Treatise on Rhetoric ’ 
(Bohn), I can give but the English version of 
the passage referred to :— 

‘But the body is in its prime from the age of 
thirty to five-and-thirty ; and the mind about the 
age of forty-nine.”—Book ii. chap. xiv. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The reference is to Aristotle’s ‘ Rhetoric,’ 
chap. xiv. Most of us like to think, as 
Short did, that in these temperate climates 
we retain our full mental vigour after forty- 
nine. Surely we do. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 

(Mr. R. FREEMAN BULLEN also thanked for reply.] 
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*DicTIONARY OF NatIoNAL BIoGRAPHY : 
Epitome’ (10 8. xii. 24, 124, 262, 333).— 
According to the publishers of this work, the 
lists submitted by me for consideration are 
‘misleading and inaccurate.” The points 
on which this singular view is based may be 
considered in detail. 

As for those who have died recently, I 
expressly pointed out at the first reference 
in the above list that such persons “ are 
included here for convenient reference, as 
suggestions.”” (See also 10 8. ix. 211.) 

As the word ‘ Epitome’ occurs some nine 
or ten times in capital letters in the head- 
ings, and as there is but one ‘D.N.B. 
Epitome,’ whether an ‘ Index’ or not, the 
expression ‘ D.N.B.’ was used for convenient 
brevity in my lists, being that by which the 
‘Epitome’ is popularly known. I have 
never deemed it necessary to absorb space 
selfishly by printing the full title at every 
reference. 

Messrs. SMITH & ELDER are mistaken if they 
think my lists are final or exhaustive. To 
take a single family as an example, the race 
of Dunbar traces descent from the English 
and Scottish thrones. It numbers some 
twenty-nine generations in unbroken line, 
many of whom are conspicuous in the pages 
of British history. One turns to the ‘ D.N.B. 
Epitome,’ and finds eight of the less interest- 
ing members enumerated. The other twenty 
(one is alive) were excluded, I now know, 
because they were “small persons,” like 
Shakespeare’s children and relatives. 

Further, to take the two persons who 
converted the ‘D.N.B.’ from a great idea 
into @ greater fact, was it just or fair to 
give George Smith half a column in the 
‘Epitome ’ and exclude Sir Leslie Stephen ? 
Again, take the early Scottish kings and 
thanes; many of those were far more 
substantial and important than nebulous 
Robin Hood. Why were they ignored ? 
The publishers’ re ~ will be that they were 
too “ small.” 

Personally, I prefer to look in another 
direction for the real explanation of these 
and other omissions. Some time ago [| 
received from the editor of the ‘ Epitome’ 
a communication upon a name in my first 
list of corrections, which had been omitted 
from the ‘ D.N.B.’ and its ‘Epitome’ to his 
regret. It is only fair to add that permis- 
sion to quote from that letter is refused. 

With the corrections of the great ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ itself I am not concerned. They 
have been partly dealt with elsewhere in the 
lengthy supplement of ‘Errata’; partly 
by scores of critics and friends since the 


‘Errata’ appeared; and, generally, by an 
able and dispassionate article on the 9th of 
October last in The Atheneum. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


SPANISH ARMADA: SHIPS WRECKED OFF 
AYRSHIRE (10 S. xii. 249, 330).—In Mr. B. L. 
M‘QUILLIN’s reply a vessel called the Gran 
Grifon is said to have been lost on Fair 
Island, “‘ in Ireland.’’ I do not know of any 
Fair Island except that between Orkney and 
Shetland, usually called “the Fair Isle.” 
On it one of the Armada was wrecked, a 
vessel commanded by Don Juan Gomes de 
Medina (McCrie, ‘ Life of Andrew Melville,’ 
p 136). 

For proof that the vessel wrecked in 
Tobermory Bay was the Florencia, 1 may 
perhaps be allowed to refer your corre- 
spondent to my ‘Scots Earl in Covenanting 
Times,’ p. 132 (Edinburgh, Andrew Elliot). 

JOHN WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


There was formerly in the possession of 
some of the Denny family (whose ancestor 
Sir Edward Denny was High Sheriff of co. 
Kerry in the Armada year) a large table, 
rudely fashioned, apparently of mahogany, 
black with age, which, according to tradition, 
formed part of the wreckage of one of the 
Armada vessels which came ashore near 
Tralee. It was sold with some other 
property of the late Mrs. Arthur Denny in 
Dublin in 1903, and I do not know who is 
its present possessor. H. L. L. D. 


Roman LEGIONS: THEIR History (10 8. 
xii. 230).—There is a useful article on 
‘ Exercitus ’ by Dr. L. C. Purser in the third 
edition (1890) of ‘ A Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities,’ ed. by W. Smith, W. 
Wayte, and G. E. Marindin. Sixty-three 
columns are devoted to the Roman Army, 
and references given to other articles and 
larger works. The chief history of the legions 
is W. Pfitzner’s ‘ Geschichte der Rémischen 
Kaiserlegionen von Augustus bis Hadrianus ’ 
(Leipzig, 1881). I do not know of any 
English translation. There is a disserta- 
tion on Legio I. (Italica) by F. Beuchel 
(Leipzig, 1903). R. Cagnat has dealt with 
a special field in his ‘L’Armée Romaine 
d’ Afrique.’ Material for the history of 
individual legions is to be found in the indis- 
pensable ‘Corpus Inscr. Lat.’ and * Ephe- 
meris Epigraphica.’ Other monographs are 
Ritterling’s ‘De Legione Romanorum X 
Gemina’ (1885) and Filow’s ‘Die Legionen 
der Provinz Moesia,’ &c. (1906). 

EDWARD BENSLY. 
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See ‘Roman Antiquities.’ by J. D. Fuss, 
professor in the University of Liége (trans- 
lated from the last edition), 1840, sections 
365, 366, and 367; JKennett’s ‘Rome 
Antique Notitia,’ 1737, Part IT. Book IV 
pp- 190-91 ; and Adam’s ‘Roman Antiqui- 
ties,’ 1792, pp. 360-71. 

J. Ho~pEN MacMIcHAEL. 

Wroxton Grange, Folkestone. 


CaxTon’s BIRTHPLACE : CAUSTON, CoSTEN 
(10 8. xii. 327).—It is doubtful if the birth- 
place of William Caxton will ever be dis- 
covered. The late Mr. William Blades in 
his ‘ Biography of England’s First Printer’ 
produced all the evidence he could find 
on the subject, and other writers have also, 
by the meagreness of their information, 
testified to the lack of any positive record. 
The consensus of opinion, however, is cer- 
tainly in favour of Hadlow having been the 
scene of Caxton’s virth, and probable early 
home. 

In Dibdin’s edition of Ames’s 0- 
graphical Antiquities,’ which includes a life 
of Caxton, no attempt is made to connect his 
birth with any particular place, beyond 
recording the fact that he was born in the 
Weald of Kent, the existence of which, 
according to Lambard, the first Kentish 
historian, it is easier to deny altogether 
than to define its boundaries with any 
accuracy. 

In Furley’s ‘History of the Weald of 
Kent ’ @ map of the Weald at the time of 
the Domesday Survey shows Hadlow to be 
well within the boundary, so it may there- 
fore be looked upon as a Wealden village. 

Mr. Blades tells us that near Hadlow 
was the ancient manor of Caustons, one of the 
synonyms of Caxton, the s and the x being 
interchangeable in the fifteenth century ; 
and the said manor was long held by the 
Caxton or Causton family, although it had 
been alienated from them for many years 
before Caxton’s birth, and the main branch 
of the family had migrated to Essex, where 
they named their new residence ‘‘ Hadlow,” 
after the old Kentish hundred. It is not 
in any way improbable, however, that a 
branch of the family remained near their 
old home and were the stock from which 
William Caxton came. 

Mr. Blades concludes his evidence as 
follows :— 

““ We therefore conclude that William Caxton 
probably descended from the old stock of the 
Caustons, who owned the Manor of Caustons, 
near Hadlow, in the Weald of Kent. The evi- 


dence is not strong, but yet there is no other 


locality in the Weald in which can be traced the 
slightest connection, either verbal or otherwise, 
with the family.” 

The late Rev. Lambert Larking, one of 
the founders of the Kent Archeological 
Society, also made researches into the sub- 
ject, and after quoting various authorities 
wrote :— 

‘““We think from the above premises we can 
with safety assert that Causton in Hadlow may 
take to itself the honour of having been the 
birthplace of William Caxton.” 

Two other Kentish historians, Philipott 
and Hasted, also refer to the manor of 
Causton in Hadlow, owned by a family 
of that name, or, as the former expresses 
it, ‘“‘the manor owned a family of that 
sirname.’ Even in the present day a field 
on Castle Farm, Hadlow, is called Caustons, 
a survival from the fourteenth century. 

Although there is so much uncertainty 
concerning Caxton’s birthplace, there are 
abundant records which testify to the social 
position of various members of the family of 
that name in its different forms; and the 
name occurs from the thirteenth century 
downwards in the records of London, West- 
minster, Kent (throughout the county), 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Norfolk, 
Essex, and elsewhere. 

In 1233-6 a Jeremyas de Caxton was 
Sheriff of Huntingdon. 

In 1317 William de Caustone, Alderman 
of Bread Street Ward, was a Vicecomes or 
Sheriff of London. 

In 1324 John de Causton, member of the 
Mercers’ Guild, and Alderman of Cord- 
wainer Street Ward, was Sheriff of London, 
and was probably the same John de Causton, 
who, in 1330, 1332, 1334, 1336, and 1337, 
was M.P. for the City of London. 

In 1392 Walter Causton was Prior of St. 
Martin’s Priory, Dover. 

In 1476 a Thomas Caxton was Town Clerk 
of Lydd, afterwards Treasurer, and sub- 
sequently Bailiff; and during his tenure 
of the last-named office he wrote the ‘ Cus- 
tomall of Lydd.’ This individual is worth 
noting. He may have been brother to 
William Caxton, @ not unreasonable surmise, 
as they were contemporary and of the same 
county ; and the fact that he was elected 
to those responsible and learned positions 
proves that he was a man of education and 
attainments, and was probably the son of 
parents who were in a good position. This 
supposition would support the surmise that 
William Caxton also received the education 
and start in life which there is reason to 
believe he had. 
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In 1481 a John Caxton was a mercer, a 
freeman of the city of Canterbury, and left 
some of his property to the Hospital of St. 
Nicholas, Harbledown. 

The recital of the foregoing members of 
the Caxton or Causton family helps to prove 
that William Caxton was certainly not of 
obscure birth, but supports Bagford’s asser- 
tion that the family was “ of great repute 
of old, and genteel like.” 

The exact year of Caxton’s birth is not 
known, but Mr. Blades and others have 
fixed upon 1422-3 as the probable year, 
and their contention is supported by the 
fact that he was fo greg to Robert 
Large, an Alderman of the City of London, 
in 1438, which would allow him to have 
then been of the age of sixteen. 

J. H. ALLcuin, 

Museum and Public Library, Maidstone. 


Mr. E. Gordon Duff in his ‘ William 
Caxton’ (Chicago, 1905) writes thus :-— 

“The first fact of his life we learn from the pre- 
face of the first book he printed: ‘I was born and 
lerned myn Englissh in Kente in the Weeld where 
I doubte not is spoken as brode and rude Englissh 
as is in ony place of Englond.’ 

“This is the only reference to his birthplace, and 
such as it is, is remarkably vague, for the extent or 
limits of the Weald of Kent were never clearly 
defined. William Lambarde, in his ‘Perambulation 
of Kent,’ writes thus of it: ‘For it is manifest by 
the auncient Saxon chronicles, by Asserus Men- 
evensis, Henrie of Huntingdon, and almost all 
others of latter time, that beginning at Winchelsea 
in Sussex it reacheth in length a hundred and 
twenty miles toward the West, and stretched 
thirty miles in breadth toward the North.’ The 
name Caxton, Cauxton, or Causton, as it is 
variously spelt, was not an uncommon one in 
England, but there was one family of that name 
specially connected with that part of the country, 
who owned the manor of Caustons, near Hadlow 
in the Weald of Kent. Though the property had 
passed into other hands before the time of the 
printer’s birth, some families of the name 
remained in the neighbourhood, and one at least 
retained the name of the old home, for there is still 
in existence a will, dated 1490, of John Cawston of 
Hadlow Hall, Essex. 

“The Weald was largely inhabited by the 
descendants of the Flemish families who had been 
induced by Edward III. to settle there and carry 
on the manufacture of cloth. Privileged by the 
king, the trade rapidly grew, and in the fifteenth 
century was one of great importance. This mixture 
of Flemish blood may account in certain ways for 
the ‘brode and rude Englissh’ just as the Flemish 
trade influenced Caxton’s future career.” 


R. A. PEDDIE. 
St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


It is obvious that the field-name Caustons 
is of no particular value: it simply means 
“of or belonging to Causton,” and is 
derived from the older place-name Causton, 


If Caxton was born in Kent, it does not 
follow that his father was born there also. 
There is a Caxton in Cambridgeshire, spelt 
Caustone in Domesday B 9k ; and a Cawston 
in Norfolk. The forme: was spelt Caxton 
as early as 1245, as noted in my,‘ Place-Names 
of Cambridgeshire.’ Beach 4 

WaLterR W. SKEAT. 


ELIzABETH, QUEEN OF Bouemta (10 S. 
xii. 189, 292), Neither of your corre- 
spondents who have replied to Mrs. CorE 
having answered part of her query, perhaps 
I may attempt to do so, by asking, Is it 
certain that the portrait referred to has left 
Hampton Court ? My copy of the ‘ Historical 
Catalogue of the Pictures and Tapestries, 
dated 1907, has at p. 37 the entry :— 

‘132. Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia, daughter of 
James I. Full-length, with a fan of feathers...... 
Honthorst.” 

This is followed by half a page of notes as 
to the history of this “highly interesting 
picture.” 

On the occasion of a recent visit to the 
palace I noticed that some (at least) of the 
pictures appeared to have undergone slight 
rearrangement, with consequent renumber- 
ing. Possibly this has misled your querist. 

McMurray. 


The malady referred to by Mrs. SUCKLING 
in her reply is, I think, known as “ plica 
polonica”’ or “‘coma cesarea” (in German 
‘* Weichselzopf,” ‘‘ Judenzopf,” &c.), but 
the symptoms are different from those given 
by your correspondent. It is a disease of 
the scalp produced by absolute neglect 
of the hair, accompanied perhaps by eczema 
or some other skin disease. According to 
a German authority, until the end of the 
sixteenth century it was found not only in 
Poland, but also in Switzerland, Germany, 
&e. L. L. K. 


HartweE tt, Bucks (10 8. xii, 264).—I am 
obliged to Mr. WEt¥ForD for his correction 
of my statement (ante, p. 193) that Hart- 
well, where Queen Louise de Savoy died, 
was a seat belonging to the Marquis of 
Buckingham. My erroneous authority was 
probably ‘ Paterson’s Roads,’ 16th ed., 
1822. In the 18th ed., 1826, the mistake 
is not repeated. There the house is attri- 
buted to the Rev. Sir George Lee. Accord- 
ing to ‘Paterson’s Roads’ and ‘Cary’s 
Itinerary,’ 5th ed., 1812, the king lived at 
Hartwell under the title of Comte de Lille. 
The latter mentions him as Comte de Lille 
only. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 
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My note ended with a statement that 
Hartwell is still in the possession of the Lee 
family, “Col. E. D. Lee being the present 
resident owner.” It may be well to add 
that on 8 October, within a week of the 
appearance of the note, Col. Lee passed 
away. Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Sir George Lee of Hartwell, the sixth 
and last baronet, died in 1827, and his grave 
may be seen in the churchyard of Beach- 
ampton, Bucks (of which place he was rector), 
unmarked by any stone, or inscription— 
merely an enclosure surrounded by iron 
railings. Pedigrees of the family may be 
found in Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies ’’ and 
‘ Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’ 

JOHN PickFrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
xii. 348).—The lines inquired for by Dexa, 
I see them on their winding way, 
Above their ranks the moonbeams play, 
are the beginning of Reginald Heber’s 
‘Lines written to a March composed in 
imitation of a Military Band,’ 1820. 
F. JARRATT. 
[The sixteen lines sent by the Rev. F. Jarratt 


and the twenty-four lines sent by C. C. 8. have been 
forwarded to DELTA. ] 


Fic Trees In Lonpon (10 S. xi. 107, 
178; xii. 293, 336).—Fig trees in London 
are certainly interesting—handsome and 
refreshing to the eye, and treasurable as 
relics of old citizenship. Their destruction, 
as in the case noticed at the last reference, 
is painful to many who may witness it. 
Formerly they were plentiful; the old 
people liked them, seemed mindful of their 

iblical association, smoked quiet pipes 
under their shade, and perhaps pointed out 
to their children the broad leaves which 
our first parents fashioned into aprons. 

But I wish to ask a question about the 
trees in Shoreditch (I think), of which the 
fruit (so said the newspapers lately) was sent 
to King Edward. Did the figs really ripen 
in Shoreditch ? 

Lately I had the curiosity to look for some 
fig trees dimly remembered in the old 
streets of Westminster. I found them 
(two or three) in the gardens of Cowley 
Street, which is one of the most venerable 
streets in the neighbourhood of the Abbey, 
and in which—sad to relate—some demoli- 
tion was in progress. The trees are still 
flourishing, and one need not intrude to 
find them, for they can be seen from Wood 


Street, which runs by the foot of the gardens. 
I was told, however, that, though fruit is 
produced, it never ripens. I was told also 
of a tree in Johnson Street (off Horseferry 
Road), and found it quite a curiosity—a 
stout old tree carefully trained against a 
small house, very ornamental to it, but 
possibly rather obstructive to light. I 
respected the tenants for fostering it. 
W. L. Rurron. 


CERNET’S OR SERVAT’S TOWER IN Buck- 
LERSBURY (10 S. xii. 330).—The passage in 
Stow quoted by Mr. MacMicuHakt is appa- 
rently from Strype’s edition. In the 1603 
edition of Stow, p. 262, the name is twice 
spelt “‘ Cornette stoure”’ (sic), though in Mr. 
l\ingsfold’s reprint it is spelt ‘‘ Cernettes 
towre’”’ and ‘‘ Cornettes toure,’’ and in the 
margin ‘“‘Cernets towre.’” In the corre- 
sponding passage in the edition of 1598 
it is spelt ‘‘Seruesse Tower,’ and in the 
margin ‘‘ Seruice Tower,” On p. 52 of the 
1603 edition it is referred to as ‘‘ Sernes 
Tower.” 

The tower seems to have taken its name 
from William Servat, who was Alderman of 
Walbrook Ward in the years 1309-18 
(Beaven, ‘Aldermen of London,’ p. 216), 
for I find that in 1305 licence was given to 
William Servat to build of lime and stone 
and crenellate a turret beyond the gate of 
his dwelling-place in London (‘ Calendar 
Patent Rolls, Edward I., 1301-7,’ p. 379). 

William Servat sat in Parliament in 
1309 and 1313 (Beaven, p. 263), and was a 
collector of customs (Madox, ‘ History of 
the Exchequer,’ i. 780). In the ‘ Calendar 
of Letter-Books of the City of London: 
Letter-Book C,’ p. 180, his name*is spelt 
** Cervat.” 

In 1317 King Edward II. granted to 
Queen Isabella for life those houses in the 
City of London, late of William Servat, 
which the King held of the gift of Anthony 


Pessaigne of Genoa (‘Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
Edward II., 1317-21,’ p. 53). In the 
‘Calendar of Ancient Deeds’ (vol. v. 


A. 10,948) mention is made of an annuity 
ayable to Queen Isabella in the City of 
at ‘la Tour Servat”; and in 
the ‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward III., 
1338-40,’ mention is made of money to 
be paid at the “ queen’s tower of Sernat in 
London ” (p. 115). : 
The will of William Holbech (‘ Cal. Wills. 
Court of Husting,’ vol. ii. p. 104) is dated 
“at his mansion called ‘ Surnetistour,’ 
16 August, a.D. 1365°’; and Matilda his 


widow, by her will dated 29 July, 1392 


SOS ORs 
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(ib., p. 303), deals with her leasehold interest 
in Sernetestour in “ Bokeleresbury.”’ 

In 1455 William Walesby, Dean of St. 
Stephen’s, Westminster, assigned a yearly 
rent issuing from tenements called ‘‘ Syl- 
vestretour’’ in Bucklersbury (Hist. MSS. 
Commission, Ninth Report, p. 56a). It will 
be noticed that in the passage from Stow 
quoted by Mr. MacMicHaet the tower is 
stated to have been granted to the Dean of 
St. Stephen’s. 

Herbert in his ‘ History of the Twelve 
Livery Companies,’ vol. i. p. 341, says that 
the Grocers’ Company took up their tem- 
porary residence in Bucklersbury at a 
place called the Cornet’s Tower. In White’s 
‘History of Walbrook Ward,’ p. 122, it is 
said that the tower was built by Edward I. ; 
but no authority is given for this statement. 

It is interesting to note, in connexion with 
Stow’s statement that the tower in question 
was made the King’s Exchange, that 
in 1367 the number of Exchanges in the 
City was increased, and it was ordered that 
all were to be located in Bucklersbury 
(‘ Letter-Book G,’ pp. 219, 220). The varia- 
tions in the spellings of the name seem 
chiefly to arise from a confusion between 
the letters n and wu in the MSS. 

H. A. HARBEN. 


ALVARY OR ALVERY: AUVERAY OR AL- 
VEREDUS (10 S. xii. 309).—A name Alveredus 
or Alvredus is found in Latin documents 
from the eleventh century to the fourteenth, 
to which corresponds the French Auveray, 
the origin no doubt of the not uncommon 
surname Avery. Alfery or Alvery looks 
as if it may be the survival of a form inter- 
mediate between the French and Latin, 
corresponding perhaps to the surname 
Allfreys. 

The further question remains by what 
English name the Auveray or Alveredus of 
our documents was actually known. Was 
it the A.-S. Ailfred? One has heard it 
asserted that this name is a modern revival, 
like Reginald or Matilda. But against that 
theory is the fact that Alfred occurs, though 
rarely, as a@ surname in fourteenth-century 
records. B. B. 


Le Statue or CuHartes I. (10 S. 
xii. 225).—Mr. HoLtpEN MacMICHAEL says 
in his most interesting book on Charing 
Cross, in a foot-note on p. 77, that the King’s 
sword, buckler, and straps were picked up 
by a porter from “The Golden Cross,” so 
that he has anticipated the note by Mr. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


However, there is a little slip that may be 
mentioned. On this same page Mr. Mac- 
MICHAEL refers to the oft-repeated state- 
ment as to the horse having no girth, and 
says that the girth may plainly dis- 
tinguished “‘ passing over a very strong rein 
on the right of the animal”; but this 
surely is a misprint for “ vein.’” In any case, 
Mr. MAcMICHAEL errs in good company, 
for old ‘‘ Rainy Day” Smith, whom he 
quotes, does the same. 

Mr. MACMICHAEL also says on this page : 
“I believe, too, that a close scrutiny of the 
half-closed right hand will show that it 
formerly grasped a baton.” If any one 
will stil! further closely scrutinize the statue, 
it will be found that the King still holds 
a baton, the lower portion of which rests on 
his right thigh. 

Whilst on this subject, may I ask what 
has become of four inscription plates which 
were formerly fixed (two on each side) on 
the pedestal supporting this statue ? There 
are still to be observed the holes through 
which bolts were put to hold them to the 
stonework, these being now plugged with 
square pieces of stone. These plates are 
clearly shown in the engraving, in Stacwents 
‘London Improvements,’ 1829, of the 
statue and its surroundings. 

When, also, were the iron railings enclosing 
the statue, and the pump adjoining it, 
removed ? . E. NewrTon. 

7, Achilles Road, West End, Hampstead, N.W. 


ParaMor Famity oF Kent (10 S. xii. 
329).—Mr. E. R. MarsHatt would do well 
to pay a visit to the Beany Institute Library 
at Canterbury and spend a few hours 
in searching the printed parish registers 
of births, marriages, and deaths. This 
institute has quite a large collection of 
Kentish books useful to genealogists. He 
should particularly see Mr. F, Arthur Crisp’s 
transcripts of Birchington Registers from 
1539 (printed 1899), and those of Chislet 
and St. Nicholas at Wade. 

Canterbury marriage licences (printed) 
are also at the Institute, and furnish much 
detail valuable in making out pedigrees. 
See works by the late Mr. R. Hovenden of 
Croydon, whose MS. collection relating to 
Kentish families was most comprehensive. 
Mr. J. C. Colyer-Fergusson of Gravesend 
has published several transcripts of Kentish 
parish registers; and the late Mr. Joseph 
Meadows Cowper of Belmont, Harbledown, 
Canterbury, had also a considerable know- 
ledge of Kentish pedigrees, and may have 
noted those of Paramor. 
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Mr. Jesse Paramor of Margate is a living 
representative of the family, but has not an 
exact tree of his ancestors. A brass to 
Thomas, son of Henry Paramor (1652 ?), is 
in the church at Minster (Isle of Thanet) ; 
and a monument to Joshua Paramour, gent., 
1653, in the chancel of St. Mary’s, Selling. 
Paramour Street is a district of Westmarsh, 
Ash next Sandwich. 

The wills now at the Probate Registry, 
Canterbury, include many very early ones, 
and the whole series of Indexes of the various 
Courts there should be searched, as they will 
afford much information. Other Paramor 
wills are to be seen at Somerset House. 

Frep,. 

Clyderhous, 51, Vancouver Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 


A branch of this family became possessed 
of the manor of Downebarton, in the Isle 
of Thanet, in the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and their name occurs in the registers 
of Birchington, 50 copies of which were 
privately printed by Mr. Crisp in 1898. 

In a schedule of moneys to be paid, form- 
ing the subject of a warrant signed at the 
Hague by Charles II., 6 June, 1649, is an 
item of 200 guilders paid to a Mr. Paramore, 
for what service is not recorded. 

In 1646 a petition was lodged in the House 
of Lords by one John Eldrington, com- 

laining that by the corruption of his agent, 

homas Parramore, he was prevented from 
recovering certain property to which he 
claimed to be entitled. 

Probably Mr. MAarsHALL is aware of the 
references to this family in vols. i. and iii. 
of Ireland’s ‘ History of Kent.’ 

Wm. Norman. 


In the registers of Boughton-under- 
Blean, published by the Parish Register 
Society, 1903, there are many entries under 
this name. The registers commence in 
1564. A. RHODES. 


See Nichols’s ‘ History of the County of 
Leicester,’ iii. 988; and Berry’s ‘ Kent 
Genealogies,’ 49, 156. A. R. BAyLey. 


APPLES: THEIR OLD Names (10 S. viii. 
429; ix. 297, 314, 495; x. 15, 215; 
xii. 137, 254).—The following extract from 
a cutting from a Devonshire newspaper 
(The [ ?] Times, published in Exeter), 
1884, which I came across lately among the 
effects of a deceased relative, may be of 
interest :-— 

‘An old chapbook on the art of pemee and 
managing cidevr......gives the following brief list of 


Devonshire apples: Staverton Red-streak, Sweet 


Broady, Lemon Bitter - Sweet, Josey, Orchiton 
Pippin, Wine Apple, Marygold Spice Apple, Luda- 
brook Red-streak, Green Cornish, Butter Box, Red 
Cornish, Broad-nosed Pippin, Cat’s Head, Brandy 
Apple, Pine’s Red -streak, Winter Red, Sweet 
Pomme Roi, Bickley Red-streak. The nomencla- 
ture of this fruit seems to have been derived partly 
from localities and persons, probably successful 
cultivators. 

‘**Out of another old book on husbandry, &c., we 
find a curious Irish apple named Cockagee and also 
a familiar name to Exonians, viz., the Cowley- 
bridge Crab, described as a small fruit, produced in 
‘cobs, of a dirty purple and green colour. The juice 
is an austere cider, but by frequent rackings may 
be rendered soft and pleasant. Another peculiar 
name is that of the ‘ Apple-John’ of Shakespeare. 

John Apple, 

Whose wither’d rind, intrencht 

With many a furrow, amply represents 
Decrepit age.” 

I can recollect my father—who was a 
native of Devonshire, a county which he 
left for Liverpool in 1816—frequently men- 
tioning the “* Cockygee’’ (g hard) cider as 
being a favourite drink in Devonshire in 
those days. 

The above-mentioned article concludes 
by relating some superstitious customs con- 
nected with apple-trees. T. GLYNN. 

Liscard, Cheshire. 


Sir THEODORE JANSSEN (10 S. xii. 208). 
—I cannot bring definite evidence to show 
that Sir T. Janssen was a paper merchant, 
but his son Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, 
Lord Mayor and Chamberlain of London, 
was a member of the Company of Stationers, 
and was its Master in 1749 and 1750. 

ALFRED B, BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 


INVERNESS BIBLioGRAPHY (10 S. xii. 
227, 318).—In the ‘Catalogue of Books’ 
in the General Assembly Library of the 
Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, is ‘‘ Robert- 
son (H.), D.D. The Scotch Minister’s 
Assistant. Inverness, 1802. 


“TAILED” IN FULLER (10 S. xii. 347).— 
The meaning in the passage from Fuller 
must be ‘“‘ wherewith he was bound,” as in 
the quotation given by Jamieson :— 

For had the Talkot as taylyd was, 
Justyd, he had swelt in-to that plas. 
Wyntoun, viii. 35, 199. 
Tom JONES. 


In case Sir James Murray should have 
overlooked a possible clue, might I suggest 
that “tailed” may be an abbreviation of 


entailed ’’ ? Wm. JAGGARD. 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Words and Places. By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. 
Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by A. 
Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Routledge & Sons.) 

THERE has been a tendency in recent years unduly, 

if not unjustly, to depreciate the value of the late 

Canon Taylor’s k on ‘ Words and Places,’ which 

was originally published forty-five years ago. Since 

1864 the spirit of scientific inquiry has extended 

over an area which was little contemplated when 

Canon Taylor undertook his pioneer work. This 

has led investigators to accept with some im- 

patience the crudities and inaccuracies of a book 

to which students of language are nevertheless 
under important obligations. 

Canon Taylor deserves the credit of seeing that 
local nomenclature should be treated as one organic 
whole. From Lambarde onwards he had many 

redecessors who endeavoured, according to their 
fights, to trace the history of those local names 
with which they were more especially concerned ; 
but to Canon Taylor must be decreed the merit of 
proclaiming the ethnological yg ty of names, and 
of showing, as he expresses it, that the chief value 
of the science of geographical etymology consisted 
in the aid which it was able to give in the deter- 
mination of obscure ethnological questions. Of the 
soundness of this view there can.be no question, 
and as an illustration of the correctness of his 
theory he points out how, in the case of North 

America, it would be possible, with the aid of the 

map alone, to put together the outlines of the early 

history of the continent, showing the retrocession 
and extinctions of the Indian tribes, the positions 
in which the colonies of the several European 
nations were planted, and the manner in which the 
gradually increasing supremacy of the Anglo- 

American stock enabled it to incorporate, and 

overlay with English names, the colonies of other 

nations, such as the Spanish settlements in Florida, 

California, and Texas, the Dutch colony in New 

York, and the French settlements on the St. Law- 

rence and the Mississippi. In ‘ Words and Places,’ 


therefore, we find the first organized attempt to b 


study history in local names; and if the progress 
of science was rot sufficiently advanced fifty years 
ago to enable the investigator to avoid error in 
matters of detail, the fact should not be allowed to 
prejudice the claims of an avant-courier ot discovery 
in an almost unworked field. 

Conceding so much to the demands of justice, we 
yet feel that in what professes to be an up-to-date 
edition of the the historical method of 
investigation should have been none | adhered to. 
and that the more salient errors of the ori inal 
work should have been ruthlessly deleted. It is, 
we feel assured, not from ignorance, but from 
tenderness to the memory of a lovable character 
that this course has not been followed. In many 
cases false etymologies are allowed to remain 
unreproved ; in others a are merely qualified by 
a note of interrogation. Instances of the former 
may be found on nearly every page, but we will 
content ourselves with quoting three or four. | 
p. 231 the numerous Tot Hills or Toot Hills, which 
merely mean “look-out” hills, are referred to the 
Celtic deity Taith, and are said to have been possible 
seats of Celtic worship. This may have been the 


case, but there is nothing in the name to denote-it. 
Chelsea—probably the Cealchythe of the ‘A.-S. 
Chronicle,’ and certainly the Chelched of Domes- 
day—is twice derived from chesel-ey, or shingle 
island. Winchelsea, the A.-S. Winceles-ed, is 
derived from_a hybrid gwent-chesel-ey. Wroxeter, 
the ancient Uriconium, is said to contain the Celtic 
rhos, a moor. The Leadenhall in the City of London 
is said to have been originally the Leather Hall. 

As an instance of the qualifying note of interro- 
gation, the following extract may serve :— 

_“*Camboritum, the ancient name of Cambridge [7], 
gives us the Celtic root rhyd, a ford, which we find 
also in Rhedicina, the British name of Oxford, and 
in Hert-ford (Rhyd-ford) [?], where probably we 
have two synonymous elements.” 

As the editor includes Prof. Skeat’s books on the 
Place-Names of Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire 
in his list of authorities, we cannot understand why 
such a statement as this should have been allowed 
to pass with merely a note of interrogation. It is. 
so misleading that no good purpose could possibly 
be served by its retention. 

The real value of the book is so great that it isa 
pity it should in any respect be marred by blemishes 
which it was easily within the capacity of the 
editor to remove, if, as we suppose, it was intended 
fur the student rather than for the general reader. 
The Appendixes, for which we believe the editor is. 
chiefly responsible, are extremely useful, if read 
with necessary caution. In the last one, on the 
pe agp the name Liverpool, use has been 
made of Prof. Skeat’s article at 10S. xi. 261. We 
regret to add that there is no date upon the title- 
page of the book or anywhere else, so far as we can 

iscover. In any work treating of what may be 
called a progressive science, in which the date of 
every forward step is of importance, such an 
omission is inexcusable. 


Charles James Fox. By Henry Offley Wakeman. 

Third Edition. (Gibbings & Co.) 

Tuts book was first published in 1890, and is one of 
“The Statesmen Series,” then edited by Mr. Lloyd 
Sanders. That scholar has protested in The Athe- 
meum against the issue of the series without altera- 
tion of its verdicts, some of which have been modified 
y subsequent research. We think that students, 
for whom these books are presumably intended, 
should at least be informed of the latest work avail- 
able. Such information, or the way to procure it, 
a competent editor could easily have provided in, 
notes or a brief bibliography. 

In the case of ‘ Palmerston,’ by Mr. Lloyd Sanders. 
himself, the lack of correction by the hight of the 
considerable subsequent literature of the subject is 
serious. The fact that the series has been taken 
over from a defunct firm of publishers might: have 
been frankly stated. 


Somerset, by Francis A. Knight, assisted by Louie. 
M. (Knight) Dutton, and Westmorland, by J. E. 
Marr, are two further instalments of the “Cam- 
bridge County Geographies,” a series which is excel- 
lent, alike in its liberal conception of the subject, 
the style in which it is written, and its illustra- 
tions. Dr. Marr is one of the leading authorities 
on the geology of the Lakes, and his comments on 
the subject, therefore, deserve special attention. 
A pleasing feature of the ‘‘Geograplies” is the 
© Roll of Honour’ of famous men which each county 
can boast of. 
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In The Fortnightly Review Mr. J. L. Garvin 
devotes a considerable portion of his ‘Review of 
Events’ to Anglo-American relations. We think, 
however, that he labours the point considerably in 
his over-emphasis of the importance of American 
armed support to this country in the event of a 
conflict with a European Power. We fancy the 
man in the street has had few delusions on that 
point. The inevitable reference to Senor Ferrer’s 
execution appears, but couched in a strictly 
moderate and common-sense tone. Mr. W.S. Lilly’s 
‘Eyes and No Eyes’ is an erudite essay on the rela- 
tive conditions of Capital and Labour in the past 
and present. His conclusions, however, seem some- 
what obscure, and he advances no particular remedy 
for admitted evils. Mr. W. T. Stead contributes a 
characteristic article entitled ‘When the Door 
Opened,’ which purports to be a record of the 
proceedings of various spiritualistic séances at 
which many prominent departed statesman were 
induced to record their opinions on the present 
political situation. The majority of the opinions 
seem to reflect those of the author himself. Mr. 
Alan Mackinnon in ‘The 0.U.D.S.: after Twenty- 
Five Years,’ gives an interesting account of the 
early struggles and subsequent successes of the 
Oxford University Dramatic Society. Mr. P. H. P. 
Steensby describes the Polar Eskimos, their 
manners and habits, and their connexion with 
Polar expeditions. The American political situation 
is graphically described in ‘Eight Months of 
President Taft,’ by Mr. Sydney Brooks, in the 
course of which a comparison is drawn between the 
character and disposition of the present occupant 
of the White House and those of his predecessor, 
Mr. Roosevelt. Mr. E. Vincent Heward discourses 
pleasantly on ‘ What are Comets and Meteors?’ but 
without adding anything particular to general 
knowledge. ‘'T'wo Historians of the Eighteenth 
Century,’ by Mr. H. D. Roome, is excellent as an 
appreciation of Macaulay and Lecky. In his 
attempts at comparison, however, the writer is not 
so happy. 


In The National Review the ‘Episodes of the 
Month’ is mainly devoted to a severe attack on the 
Government in general and Messrs. Lloyd George 
and Winston Churchill in particular. In ‘ Peace 
Ideas and Disarmament’ Privy Councillor Baron 
von Stengel (German delegate to the First Hague 
Conference) discusses from a German standpoint 
the ethics of arbitration as enunciated by the 
Hague Conference, in which he outlines the difti- 
culties of Germany’s position in regard to disarma- 
ment. Mr. T. Comyn-Platt gives a graphic descrip- 
tion of the cause and conduct of the operations of 
the Spanish Army in Morocco, and incidentally 
expresses a pessimistic view of the present condition 
and future prospect of affairs in Spain. After 
enduring and recovering from an avalanche of words, 
from which we emerge rather bewildered and 
inclined to wonder what the pother is about, we 
realize that ‘Concerning History,’ by Mr. C. 
Whibley, is really an appreciation of ‘An Intro- 
ductory History of England’ by Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher, a fact which is not easily apparent. Mr. 
A. Maurice Low devotes himself to ‘American 
Affairs,’ amongst other things touching upon the 
unfavourable reception by the American press of 


Lord Charles Beresford’s speech at the Pilgrims’ 
Club and the policy of President Taft. The ano- 
malies of American law, and the variety of inter- 


pretations placed on it by individual judges, are 
rightly regarded as a serious phase of United States 
jurisprudence. ‘On writing Pot-Boilers,’ by Mr. 
H. W. Hornill, includes an apt definition of what 
constitutes a ‘‘pot-boiler,” together with a well- 
justified complaint as to the inadequacy of the 
remuneration secured by writers of serious works. 
Mr. Hornill’s remarks and his conclusions have our 
sincere sympathy. Mr. J. Castell Hopkins con- 
tributes a well-reasoned nig of the political 
career and aims of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. ‘Cam- 
bridge Revisited,’ by a Non-Resident Graduate, 
is a critical review of the social and educational 
conditions now prevailing at Cambridge. ‘Can 
Protection Cure Unemployment?’ is a reply to an 
article by Mr. Hobson which appeared in the 
August number of Jhe National Review, and is 
devoted to a refutation of the Free Trade argument 
contained therein. 


THE editorial article in 7'he Burlington complains 
of the inadequacy of the funds at the disposal of 
the Trustees of the National Gallery for the pur- 
chase of masterpieces when occasion arises. We 
agree that it is deplorable that an institution, the 
importance of which is undeniable, should be re- 
duced to seek monetary relief through such means 
as the Grafton Galleries Exhibition. 1t is time that 
the Government intervened with a view to putting 
the finances of the National Gallery on a satis- 
factory basis. Mr. Sidney Colvin contributes an 
interesting history of a portrait of Erasmus by 
Holbein, illustrated by two plates, one of which 
seems of exceptional merit. Prof. C. J. Holmes 
writes on ‘The School of Giorgione.’ The article 
on ‘The Wares of the Sung and Yuan Dynasties,’ 
by Mr. R. L. Hobson, will be welcomed by all con- 
noisseurs of ceramics. The numerous photographic 
reproductions of the various specimens are ex- 
cellent. In ‘A RecentCriticism of Blake’ Mr. Robert 
Ross seems to delight in an irritating obscurity of 
diction, and does not at the outset make it at all 
clear what he is talking about. Dr. A. Koester 
describes some beautiful examples of ‘ Bronzes from 

ona.’ The famous embroideries at Hardwick 
Hall are adequately discussed by M. Jourdain. 
Students of ecclesiastical architecture should be 
grateful to Mr. Tavenor-Perry for his artistic little 
study of ‘Some Square Ambones in Northern 
Italy.’ The illustrations of some of these fore- 
runners of the pulpit are well worthy of attention. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 

EptrortaL communications should be addressed 
to Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


M. O’C. Burcu, R. B., and J. 
warded. 

(“Welsh Judges”).—Anticipated ante, 
p. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


All Original Matter. 


THE ODD 


VOLUME, 


1909. 


A Literary and Artistic Annual. 


PUBLISHED TO AID THE FUNDS OF THE NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
8 Full-Page Illustrations in Colour. 
32 Full-Page Illustrations in Black and White. 
30 Literary Contributions: Stories, Essays, Poems, &c. 


_BY THE FOREMOST AUTHORS AND ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


NOW READY. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


AT BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 


NoTES AND QUERIES. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


The following are still in stock :— 


GENERAL INDEX, £ 
* FOURTH SERIES 


GENERAL INDEX, 
*SIXTH SERIES. . . 060 


GENERAL INDEX, 
*SEVENTH SERIES . . 060 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES - 060 
* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged- 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+t NINTH SERIES .. a - 010 6 
With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 

t This Index is double the size of Dh angor 9 ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the right 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. ie 
piel printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 

ute 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(ESTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 
Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen bate free on application to all mentioning 
* Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office : 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


A THENAUM PRESS, —JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, of the Atheneum, 
ed to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all hinds 
ERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s 
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CHAPMAN & HALLS NEW LIST 


AN UNIQUE PICTURE GALLERY OF EARLY VICTORIAN ENGLAND 


E 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF 
THE PICKWICK CLUB 


By CHARLES DICKENS 
With all the original Illustrations. A Portrait of Dickens. 


And upwards of 200 additional pictures of originals of characters and places, scenes and incidents, curious 
Together with the original announcement of the work, dedication of the original edition, prefaces, 
addresses, and suppressed eprinted, arom, the, Edition, with the notes by 


Two Volumes. Royal 8vo. 21s. net 
This edition is to all intents and purposes what is known as an extra-illustrated edition of the great 
humorous epic of the Victorian era from a topographical point of view, as well as from an bhivtovionl anil 
an anecdotal standpoint. For these reasons alone it should appeal to the student of the manners and 
customs of a bygone time as much as to the Dickens lover. 


“ A RECORD OF WHICH THE CITY OF LONDON MAY WELL BE PROUD,” was the Pall Mall Gazette's opinion of 
ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR’S MEMORABLE 


MEMORIALS OF ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


which the Morning Leader described as “sound and thorough, picturesque, temperate, and spirited,” and the Daily 
Telegraph as ‘‘a magnificent volume, complete, exhaustive, and admirably written.” There are numerous Illustrations by 


LOUIS WEIRTER, R.B.A., and the price is 16s. net. 
GLOWING ROMANCE AND LIVELY ANECDOTE ARE THE LEADING FEATURES OF 
Mr. FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S 


CHATEAUBRIAND AND HIS COURT OF WOMEN 


of which the Observer said, ‘* Mr. Gribble has once more added to the gaiety of the reading public” ; the Daily Graphic 


that ‘‘ this is a live book, written with power, sincerity, and discriminative knowledge”; and the Times, ‘‘ sympathy and 


humour light up every word of his 
a worthy cargo for a single volume.” The price is 15s, net, and there is a series of excellent photogravure portraits. 


THE SECOND EDITION IS NEARLY READY OF 
MISS BETHAM EDWARDS’S 


FRENCH VIGNETTES 


of which the Daily Telegraph said, ‘* Better entertainment it were difficult to imagine”; and the Daily News, “ The author 
is deeply and lovingly versed in French life and letters, and writes with a lucidity and unfailing verve.” The book 
abounds in adventurous stories of the French Revolution, is illustrated by many beautiful portraits, and costs 10s, 67. net 


A HISTORY OF ST. PAUL'S SCHOOL, 


By MICHAEL F. J. McDONNELL 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, sometime Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With 41 Portraits and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA: From the Great Trek to the Union. 


By FRANK R. CANA 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. For particulars of these two books, which are only just ready, write to the 
Publishers for a full Prospectus, ; 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London, W.C. 


Published Wee! JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and Printed b: 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenseum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 13, 1909. wont 
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